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BULLETIN 

OF 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

October, 1911 NINTH YEAR Number 36 

ON SOME TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF POINT LACE IN 
THE BLOOMFIELD MOORE COLLECTION 

Last spring, some suitable cases having become available for the purpose, 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore's Collection of laces was gone over and installed di 
novo. An attempt at somewhat clearer classification was made and certain 
pieces of high value were brought out to a more conspicuous place. Among 
the latter are some good pieces of ancient Punto a maglia, better known as 
''Lacis/' or "filet'' lace, one specimen of which, displaying a combination of 
Punto a maglia, Punto tagliato and Reticella, was used by Mrs. John Harrison 
some years ago to illustrate an article published by her in the Museum Bul- 
letin. ^^^ Otherwise none of the pieces in the lace series of the Bloomfield 
Moore Collection has as yet been published. 

Probably the most interesting number in the group of point laces is an 
admirable specimen of seventeenth century "Point de France," of the type 
sometimes formerly known in France as "Point Colbert," and which repre- 
sents the perfection to which Colbert's new industry had reached. The use 
of the piece is doubtful. It may have been intended for a cap or for some 
portion of a bodice garniture, but whatever its use it is a remarkably good 
example of the high degree of proficiency reached in France by the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century imitators of Venetian points. The back- 
ground of finely picoted "brides" is almost as fine as "reseaux." In connection 
with this, it may be as well to remember that in general the laces distinguished 
as point d'Alengon, point d'Argentan and Argentella have so many points in 
common that Mrs. Jourdain, in her latest and most helpful book on "Old 
Lace,"(2) suggests that "it would be preferable to call them Alengon a reseau, 
Alengon a grandes brides and Alengon a reseau rosace." 

It is well to bear in mind that Argentan is only some ten miles from 
Alengon, and that a "bureau" for the manufactures of "Point de France" was 
established there at the same time as at Alengon. Argentan had long learned 
to imitate Point de Venise, as shown by a mention of the industry as productive 
in 1664. There is little doubt that Argentan produced the same early type as 
Alen^on, and that the two laces only began to be diflFerentiated when Alengon 

(1) Jan. I, 1905— p. I. 

(2) P. 68. 
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POINT DE FRANCE 

(Or Point Colbert) 
Argentan, about 1680 
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decided in favor of reseau ground, while Argentan retained the hexagonal 
mesh worked over with buttonhole stitch. Otherwise both are identical, 
although naturally the large "bride" ground could support a flower or design 
of bolder execution and heavier texture than the reseau. In the eighteenth 



POINT DE VENISE 
Late Seventeenth Century 



century the *'bride" ground of Argentan was preferred in France as superior : 
"Elles ont de beau dessins pour le fond et pour la regularite des yeux, de la 
bride et du reseau/' says Peuchet. The "bride picotee," a survival of Point 
de Venise, was also a peculiarity of Argentan. It consisted of the hexagonal 
buttonholed "bride" mesh with three or four picots, the secret of which, accord- 
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ing to Mrs. Jourdain/^^ was lost completely before 1869. The reseau ground, 
about 1700, introduced a finer floral design, and a new style began with the 
reign of Louis XV., when symmetry faded out of use and standing motifs 
on clear ground came into fashion. Of this the next specimen in Mrs. Moore's 
Collection is a good example. The Alengon workers imported fine flax thread 
from Flanders, and the Brussels pillow laces also must have had some influ- 
ence on the development of lace design in France. At the end of the eighteenth 
century straight edges are commonly seen. The sharp appearance of the 
eighteenth century patterns is due to the extension of the horsehair, which 
originally was only used in the border. The poverty of the Kingdom later 
in the century, caused the magnificent designs of the preceding age to be 
replaced with a simpler grade of work which was more salable, and the reseau 
ground became clearer, while interest was lent to the lace by enclosures of 
finer ground with ''a jours" of light open patterns. 




EDGE OF POINT D'ALENCON 
Late Eighteenth Century 

Lace in France, under the name of **lacis" — in early times cut-work 
or "punto tagliato" and "lacis" or "filet lace" also known as "punto a maglia," 
were virtually all that was known and used in France — had been introduced in 
the sixteenth century. Catherine de Medici had patronized lace manufacture; 
and toward the last years of her life, about 1585, she brought from Venice to 
France, Federico di Vinciolo, who introduced the industry in imitation of 
Point de Venise, then so much valued by the great. 

It was only a century later, under Louis XIV., when awakening to the 
enormous figures which the lace trade took out of France in payment for 
the Italian products, that the great minister, Colbert, who wittily said that 
"fashion was to France what Peru's mines were to Spain," put a check on 
their importation and established French factories at TOnray near Alengon, 
under government protection. He brought over Italian teachers and workers, 
at first merely imitating the Venetian products ; but in time truly French styles 
were evolved as mentioned above. Three accompanying illustrations repro- 
duce respectively a very fine specimen of Point de Venise, a piece of the 

(3) Loc. cit, page 71. 
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seventeenth century richest and finest Point de France, "a brides picoties/' and 
one of the Point d'Alengon of the eighteenth century, all in the Bloomfield 
Moore Collection. 

Point d'Espagne, of which an example in the collection is also given (see 
illustration), was introduced by the Huguenot, Simon Chatelain, to whom 
Colbert guaranteed safety. In 1669 ^^^ great minister wrote that "in laces 
of all kinds, France carried on a great trade with Spain and the West Indies," 
and Anderson ^"^^ corroborates the statement. This reminds one that the revo- 
cation of the "Edict of Nantes" sent no less than four thousand Huguenot 
lace-makers out of Alengon alone. ^^^ They went to Holland, where they were 
treated "like artists." Among them was Zacharie Chatelain, a grandson of 
Simon, who introduced in Holland the industry of gold and silver lace.^^^ 







^ 



POINT D'ESPAGNE 

Late Seventeenth Century 

However this may be, so important had the French lace industry become, 
that Venice, alarmed, issued an edict ordering home the Venetian lace-workers 
under penalty of imprisonment of their nearest of kin, accompanied with the 
threat that the Venetian Government's long arm must eventually reach the 
truant wherever he might conceal himself, and the result must be death. A 
promise of lucrative life employment was made to the returning lace-maker. 
Whatever effect these arbitrary proceedings may have had at home, it is clear 
that the French industry was not affected by them. To be sure, the very best 
artists were asked for designs, and every protection was extended by the 
government, and so sternly were the edicts enforced, that an Englishman 
traveling in France in 1670 states that only two days before the date of his 
letter, there had been publicly burnt by the hangman one hundred thousand 
crowns worth of Venice and Flemish laces and other forbidden commodities. ^^^ 

(4) See Mrs. Palliser — History of Lace, p. 80. 

(5) Mrs. Palliser — History of Lace, p. 225. 

(6) Ibid — 'History of Lace, p. 226. 

(7) R. Montagu to Lord Arlington, M.S.S. of the Duke of Buccleugh L Hist. M.S.S. 
Comm. 
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The first lace manufactured at Alengon under the above-stated circum- 
stances was, in technique, indistinguishable from Venetian products. The 
richness of design in Point de France, however, soon excelled anything 
attempted elsewhere, and already, in 1673, Colbert wrote to Comte d'Avaux, 
Ambassador of France at Venice, thanking him for a fine lace cravat sent 
him, which he promises to compare with examples made in France, but adds 
that he has seen quite as fine from the home factories. Indeed, so well did 
Colbert succeed that in 1687 the fourth E^rl of Manchester writes from 
Venice of the excessive dearness of the point lace made there, but expresses 
confidence that in Paris or England "One may have it as cheape and better 
patterns." That the Minister took a personal and critical interest in those 
laces appears from his correspondence. On January 2, 1682, he wrote to 
Mr. de Montagu, Intendant a Alengon, that the principal defect in the Alengon 
products in question is that "they are not so fine nor so white as the rival 
Points of Venice." From time immemorial, the French have shown a peculiar 
aptitude to seize upon suggestions from the outside and adapt them to their 
needs, stamping them with the seal of their own genius. Such was the case 
in this instance, and from a blending of foreign influences were evolved the 
Points de France, under which name now it is the custom to group the Point 
d' Argentan and Point d'Alengon, which, next to Point de Venise, are the 
finest of the old laces. 

The clear pattern is formed with stiff horsehair-lined cordonnet on a clear 
fine ground, and the marvelous patterns with their exquisite "a jour" fillings 
were so laboriously elaborate that no less than eighteen workers sometimes 
were engaged on a single piece. The finest specimens are of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. The industry lasted until the early nineteenth 
century, the style gradually deteriorating. The Revolution ruined the trade, 
and although Napoleon I. endeavored to revive it, the impulse given by him 
was only ephemeral. A fine set of Point d'Alengon shown at the Exposition 
of 1855 was bought for seventy thousand francs by Napoleon III., and by him 
presented to the Empress. The introduction of cotton about 1830 had a debas- 
ing influence upon the use of lace. S. Y. S. 




